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require a narrow glass chimney, as a bldw- 
er, to animate the combustion ; it will be 
sufficient to cover their flames at a distance 
by a wide cylindrical glass tube, placed 
upright on a disk of glass, or metal, hav- 
ing apertures in the middle of it for the 
admission of the air, which must always 
be made to come up from belo w, between 
the flat tin tubes which contain the wicks. 
This wide glass must be four or five 
inches higher than the level of the tops of 
the flames, and no air must be permitted 
to come up through it, but that which 
passes- between the wicks, otherwise the 
draught of air between the wick* will not 
be sufficiently strong. ,; 

The flat tin tubes which contain the 
wicks, must be all inclosed together in a 
larger tube, (which may be cither square 
or cylindrical,) in order that the air that 
comes up between these ilat tubes may he 
confined in its passage, and brought pro- 
perly into the fire- 
Care must be taken, that the outside 
wicks, as well as those placed between 
them, receive -air •» bath tkeir tides ,• and 
Ibis air must be made to rise up perpendi- 



cularly from below ; but no other curreat* 
of air should ever be permitted to come 
near them, or enter the glass tube which 
covers and defends them. 

It is highly probable, that it will be 
found to be very useful to regulate the 
quantity of air admitted ; but this may 
easily be done by a variety of simple con- 
trivances. 

If more air he permitted to mut with tite 
flame than is necessary to tbe complete 
combustion of oil, it must 'necessarily cool 
the flame, arid consequently must diminish 
the quantity of light. 

The lamp which 1 have in my possession 
being the only one of this kind that has yet 
been made, it is still in a rude and unfinish- 
ed state; but as it has answered far be- 
yond my most saoguine expectation, I lose 
no time in giving an account of the prin- 
ciples on which it is conatructed, in hope* 
that others may be induced to assist in im- 
proving it. 

So far from being jealous of their sue- 
cess, I shall rejoice in it, and shall ever 
be most ready to contribute to it by all tbe 
means in my power. 



ssfc 



REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Ran'm ttf Wakefield's Statistical and 
Political Account of Ireland. 

(iCmHmui frtm fage 315 »f cur hit immber.J 

A/fR. WAKEFIELD, in the com- 
™ rjrence'menjfc of' his work, ha» 
taken a sort of bird-eye or balloon 
prospect of the face of the country. 
But alt&ough there occur in this 
scenic sketch several just observa- 
tions, yet the map is too crowded 
and contracted to give us any dis- 
tinct ideas, and consequently any 
strong sensations ; nor should we 
wish to estimate the merits of this 
author, by the specimens of his des- 
criptive talents, or his powers of 
bringingbefore the eyes of the reader 
the beauties of rural scenery. This 
is indeed a rare talent, creative in a 
high degree ; uniting the painter's 
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eye with tlie poet's mind; requiring 
a distinctness of perception, , a perfect 
command of language, a lucid ar- 
rangement of materials, and that ju- 
dicious selection of the most impres- 
sive leatures in tbe general scenery, 
which makes the description what 
is called " Picturesque j" impressive) 
as an actual painting, with the ad- 
dition of poetic embellishment; the 
natural beauty receiving new graces 
from angelic mind hovering over 
it, and pouring down flowers and 
fruits from the cornucopia of a rich, 
imagination. 

Without observing such a talent 
as this, that can, by a Stroke of the 
pen, imitate, and sometimes excel the 
best stroke of the pencil, we confess 
that we feel a great disinclination to 
encounter the perusal of these water- 
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coloured descriptions of fair pros- 
pects and fine places. They have 
no distinct outline, no separation 
of light aud shade. The whole is 
so vague and indistinct, so blended 
and confused, that it resembles no- 
thing so much as the floating, shape- 
less, huddled appearance, which 
distant objects have through a tele- 
scope, when not brought near the 
proper focus. It must be the fiat of 
a poetic painter, such as Gray or 
Scott, which is able to reduce a 
chaos like this, without form and 
void, into marked outline, and ap- 
propriate order. To those who have 
tiot seen such places as Killarney, 
these dilute descriptions must yield 
the most imperfect ideas; and the 
best use of them may be to recall, 
jn a manner more feeble, but still 
" in a manner," to those who have, 
already visited such -places, the cha* 
racter of the scenery fading inre- 
membrance, by retracing the vesti- 
ges of the visual impressions. 

And truly, when we silently con- 
template, as often and often we .do, 
in the map, the Western coasts of 
Jreland, the bold head-lands, and 
capacious bays, and safe road-steads, 
and ample harbours raising their 
massy mouritainrmounds, like pro- 
tecting arms spread forth for succour 
to the 50ns of th,e ocean, we do often 
■wish, that some men, (for we can 
scarcely hope for such rare assem- 
blage in a single one,) with' the scien- 
tific acquirements of a Davy, with 
the prophetic eye of taste like that of 
Gilpin, and 'with an inspiration of 
patriotism, such ?is was possessed 
by the lamented Barlovy, could be 
enabled, even at national expense, 
to publish, for the instruction and 
profit of the Empire, a magnificent 
yet true portraiture of this face of 
Ireland, its graphic scenery as well 
as its- interior wealth; in short, the 
subterraneous as well as superficial 
map of a country where the unhap- 



py natives were driven, both in times 
long and lately past, as into a deso- 
late and dolorous region, such as 
Milton describes in a single Hue. 

11 Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and 

shades of death, 
An Universe of death." 

This is Milton's topography of Hell, 
and from a certain phrase once in 
use, " to Hell or Connaught," it 
might be inferred, that these terms 
were deemed almost synonymous; 
yet, in the foresight of political 
philosophy, we should not deem it 
strange, that, in the course of years, 
this country, so highly gifted by 
nature and geographical situation, 
should become the grand entrepot 
between the continents of Europe 
^nd America. 

Mr. Wakefield has given his rea- 
ders a very general and diffuse dis- 
sertation upon climate ; but we wish 
that he had expatiated less upon the 
topic at large, and. dwelt more upon 
its local effects; in particular upon 
the changes which may be produced 
in the physical qualities of the at- 
mosphere, by cultivation, and the 
progress of agriculture. It is rather 
the moist atmosphere, than tlje quan- 
tity of rain which falls, that, cha- 
racterizes the climate of Ireland. 
The humidity which almost con- 
stantly prevails in the air, either in 
diffusion or solution, remains often 
without precipitation in rain j and 
not only occasions the tendency of 
the soil'tq grass, but this tendency, 
in its tyrn, increases the moisture of 
the atmosphere, by constant exhala- 
tion. As every condition of life has 
its compensations, so has the climate 
of Ireland. It clothes the Island with 
a perennial verdure, and it proba- 
bly is a means of delivering its in- 
habitants from the frequent visita- 
tion of epidemic maladies. It has 
lately been discovered, that the. 
miasmata produced by marshes, so 
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fetal in its effects in other countries; 
are the product of animal putrefac- 
tion ; that these noxious vapours, 
when collected, after being con- 
densed on spheres of glass filled with 
ice, suspended at some distance 
from the ground, and afterwards 
carefully analysed, have presented 
all the characters of an animal mat- 
ter, similar to the matter of conta- 
gion collected on the same spheres 
in the" contaminated air of hospi- 
tals. 

Now it may appear not improba- 
ble, that in warmer climates this 
production and putrefaction of ani- 
mal matter is, in great measure, 
owing to the swarm of insect-life 
continually generated, and destroy- 
ed, until at length the superincum- 
bent stratum of the atmosphere be- 
comes replete with a hydro-carbon* 
ated gas, corrupted by animal pu- 
trefaction. The marsh miasmata, 
and matter of contagion, hitherto 
deemed distinct* are both to be re- 
ferred to animal origin, and the re- 
mote causes of fevers, intermittent 
and continued, are thus simplified 
in theory, and identified in prac- 
tice. But we are disposed to infer, 
that in the constant " humid state of 
the air and soil in this country, the 
heat is never sufficient for the multi- 
tudinous multiplication of insect life, 
and even what may be produced, 
and putrefies, is so largely' diluted 
by the constant humidity of the air^ 
that the poison becomes innoxious. 
Thus the '* ecelum <?rebris imbribus 
atque nubibus fcedum ," has its ad; 
Vantages, in being a bad conductor 
of all nflorbid contagion, depriving 
diseases of their malignity, as ani- 
mals lose in it their venom and their 
sting. 

On the other hand, the general 
extension of agriculture would, we 
think, have no inconsiderable effect 
in changing the temperature of the 
air, in altering its physical quali- 



ties, and even we should go so far af 
to say, giving a new direction to the 
currents of the atmosphere. We do 
not, perhaps dare not, meddle with 
the refined philosophy of De Luc 
and Dalton, who seem to excel in 
what may be called the metaphysics 
of irleteorology ; but we certainly 
conclude, that the frequent upturn- 
ing of the soil, not only lessens to a 
great degree the excessive moisture, 
but is a chief cause of the earth re- 
taining more of the sola* heat; that 
there is less of humid exhalation in- 
to the 1 atmosphere ; and that, conse- 
quently* the air will not be kept irt 
the condition of a wetted spunge, 
which* from the least compression, 
will discharge its content.-, and thust 
Operate both as cause and effect of our 
wet climate. This compression is 
given, from time to time, by th* 
occurrence of winds from the South'- 
West arid the West, which having 
themselves much moisture suspended 
in their body of air, no sootier meet 
with an atmosphere so homogeneous 
as ours in Its nature, than the conse* 
quence is a precipitation of rain. 
But if the superincumbent strata of 
air, which we may call in compari- 
son stationary, should, iri conse- 
quence of general cultivation, be 
kept in a state of greater dryness, 
warmth, and potvef of solution; 
would it appear unlikely, that, un- 
der these circumstances, the West 
and South- West winds might past 
oiter this Island, without a disposi- 
tion to moisture* and in a great de- 
gree change their character ? Elec- 
tricity bears a great part in the phe- 
nomena of meteorology j and it may 
not be, improbable* that the station- 
ary stratum of air assuming new 
qualities, might exert a repulsive 
power, that would operate against 
the descent of rain, and perhaps 
prove an obstacle evert to the preva- 
lence of the West and South- Wester- 
ly winds> or to that part of thtf ctH- 
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rent which takes its course over this 
country. 

Thus man, by the simple but 
powerful instrument, the plough, 
subjects not merely the earth, but 
combines the aid of the other ele- 
ments, to his profit or pleasure. He 
pulverizes the soil; he gives it v hght 
and heat; he dries up the exuberant 
■water; be changes even the physi- 
cal qualities of the circumambient 
air, and by doing so, directs or re- 
gulates its currents. Like Prospero, 
he rules the elements; and Ariel, the 
spirit of quick invention, attends the 
bidding of the great master and magi- 
cians. 

•' All' bail! great master; I come 
To answer thy best pleasure ; be't to fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride. 
Qn the curl'd clouds < to thy strong bidding 

task 
Ariel, and all bi> quality." 

We would particularly recommend 
to Mr. Wakefield's perusal, the tra- 
vels of Volney in North America, a 
work replete with (.he most ingenious 
and scientific observations on cli- 
mate; on the effects of clearing a 
country, and of cultivation ; and 
on meteorology in general, with the 
best practical applications. There 
is an obvious disadvantage in em- 
bracing, so many objects as Mr. 
Wakefield has done, in natural phi- 
losophy as welt as political economy, 
that the author must, in .several ar- 
ticles, appear to communicate much 
information, and yet really impart 
little knowledge. The different di- 
visions of the work must be filled up, 
as they can, not as they ought, be- 
cause to make them perfect, a de- 
gree of appropriate knowledge upon 
subjects of very different nature must 
be necessary, which demands a com- 
prehension of genius and informa- 
tion, that many grasp at, but few 

eijoy. 

The book, however, with all its 
error* of redundancy, is highly use- 



ful, and contains much information,, 
that will be found new to the Eng- 
lish reader, and even much regard- 
ing their own country, with which 
many Irishmen are unacquainted. 
We recommend it to the' attentive 
perusal of all who wish to have a fair 
impartial account of Ireland, and 
proceed to the task of making selec- 
tions from the 2d volume, as we had 
made in the preceding number from 
the 1st, as well to give a fair speci- 
men of the author's manner, as to 
turn attention to the valuable infor- 
mation' contained in many of the 
extracts. 

The Irish fisheries have not turned 
out productive. On comparing them 
with the Scotch and Manx, the au- 
thor is inclined to attribute the cause 
of the failure to a want of industry 
and of capital on the, part of the 
Irish. In the case of the establish- 
ment at Rutland, he conjectures 
that the fishermen were not careful 
to vary their fishing ground, and to 
follow the herrings to a sufficient dis- 
tance in their »ew course. The ac- 
count he gives of Stornway, causes 
regret, that our countrymen had 
not also succeeded, and almost rais- 
es a blush on account of their defi. 
ciency in attention and persever- 
ance. 

'•Stornway, m the island of Lewis, 
has been gradually advancing in every spe- 
cies of improvement ; about the middle 
of last century, all the fish caught there 
were carried by hired vessels to their dif- 
ferent places of destination. In 1791, the 
inhabitants could show in their harbour, 
in' the fishing season, upwards of thirty 
sail of handsome smacks, of from twenty 
to seventy tons burden. Their town is a 
pattern of neatness and cleanliness; and 
when a stranger enters the mansion of one 
of these islauders, he will see placed be- 
fore him a 1 piece of well-dressed -Highland 
mutton, some choice fish, and a bottle of 
port wine, the produce of the hospitable 
landlord's industry. A Roman Emperor 
boasted, that he had found Rome of brick, 
and would leave it of marble ; these people 
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may claim a similar merit, though in a more 
humble degree : since their hamlet, by the 
fruits of their labour, has assumed a new 
appearance; and besides inferior habita- 
tions, displays above an hundred houses, 
substantially built, and covered with slates.* 
• " The coast of Ireland is but a short 
distance from the Hebrides ; and if the 
gentlemen of the former, who have esr 
tales on the coast, were desirous of an 
useful lesson, they might find it in the 
island of Lewis. They would theie see 
what can be effected by the industry of a 
people excited by encouragement, and 
directed to its proper objects, under the 
inspection of a liberal and enlightened pro- 
prietor. 

" It appears strange that the herrings 
should have deserted the shores of Ireland, 
since they are still to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood. In the proper season, they a- 
bound also at the Isle of Man, and such 
quantities are caught there every year, 
as to render this fishery of no small impor- 
tance to the island. The average number 
taken, is said to be between eight and ten 
millions ; the fishing season begins in July 
and ends in September, and gives employ- 
ment, to between four and five hundred 
fishing boats, of about sixteen tons burden 
each. It does not appear that either the 
inhabitants of the Hebrides, or the Manx 
fishermen, are obliged to go to a great dis- 
tance from their own shores to find these 
fish ; and if so, what is there to prevent 
the Irish from participating in these trea- 
sures of the ocean, presented by the bounti- 
ful hand of nature ? It is a fact, that 
there never is a season in which there are 
not abundance of herrings in the sounds 
and uarrow seas among the Western Is- 
lands, and around the Isle of Man, as well 
as every where else on the coast; and the 
Irish fishermen might find in those parts, 
would they orily seek for it, sufficient oc- 
cupation, without encroaching upon pri- 
vate property." 

The following extract furnishes an 
instance of Irish jobbing, It alludes 
to the bounty formerly granted by 
the Irish Parliament, on the exporta- 
tion of Swedish and other foreign 
herrings, from Ireland to the West 
Indies. 



f See White's State of the Scotch Fisher- 
ies, p. 47, 49. 



41 One article will excite astonishment* 
the bounty given on the importation of 
foreign fish. How such a measure could 
have been adopted by any government, or 
how the idea of it could have been enter* 
tained by any legislator is to me inexpli- 
cable. It has been reported that a certain 
great merchant, an importer, had mflu-* 
ence sufficient in the Irish parliament tor 
carry this bounty, that he might profit 
by the measure. It is bard to credit such 
an allegation ; but from what has in other 
cases fallen under my observation, t cannot 
but believe the rumour to be just. Bat, 
whatever may have been the cause, a 
bounty so inconsistent with every prin- 
ciple of political economy, and even sof 
contrary to common sense, cannot be 'suf- 
ficiently reprobated ; and as it is a most 
glaring instance of the misapplication of 
public money, I flatter myself that it will 
not long be suffered to exist." 

The fallacy of large joint-stock 
companies is^ pointed out, and a, 
plan proposed for Irish fisheries. 
But our limits forbid us to increase 
our extracts. On this, and other 
subjects, we must refer to the book. 

On the moral effects of taxation; 
a subject seldom attended to by finan- 
ciers, the following good nteerva- 
tions occur. 

H The Minister must also attend to the 
moral effects of taxation, an object, which, 
in modern times, has been very much new 
glected. Lotteries in England, and distil- 
leries in Ireland, are encouraged for fiscal 
purposes; and it would not be difficult 
to show, that the nation which holds out 
such temptations to vice, loses more- by the 
idleness it creates, than it gains by the re- 
venue produced. 

"To lay more taxes upon the people of 
Ireland in their present condition, would 
perhaps be impolitic. The people in ge- 
neral, I speak here of the great mass of 
society, are poor and discontented ; suf- 
ficiently enlightened to know something; 
of their situation, but so necessitated, a» 
to be able to afford little to the state. 
Should a weak minister, therefore^ call 
upon them for contributions, without rais- 
ing their condition, his Call will not be an- 
swered, but will recoil upoa himself; dis- 
playing his ignorance and folly, and de- 
monstrating the impotence of his measures. 
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tn the next "place, let the herd of idle tax- 
gatherers, who prey upon the vitals of 
the country, be discharged, and the reve- 
nue collected at as little expense as pos- 
sible : enforce a rigid system of economy 
in every department of government ; teach 
the people to respect themselves, animate 
them to industry ; conciliate them ; and 
Ireland, emerging from her misfortunes, 
may yet be able to repay those from whom 
she has borrowed. The ability to pay taxes 
depends upon the excess of productive la- 
bour over the wants of a country. In- 
crease this excess, and you create consump- 
tion, without which no true system of 
taxation can exist : for that country must 
fall, the finances of which depend on exac- 
tions raised from possession. Many taxes 
on consumption are highly beneficial to the 
people ; they may be so often imposed, as 
to restrain their immorality and their in- 
temperance ; they may be made to fall in 
such a manner, as to take from the idle to 
serve the industrious ; and, in this case, 
they will tend not only to quicken, but to 
invigorate circulation." 

On the subject of the magistracy, 
there are many pertinent remarks, 
and he notices many instances of 
their corruption. Justices of the 
peace fill a most important office, 
and ought to be vigilant, impartial, 
and incapable of being biassed by 
th,e views of party, Yet many are 
supine, and not a few corrupt 
through their bias to party. The 
author falls into a strange inconsis- 
tency : after condemning the prac- 
tice of making clergymen magis- 
trates, an opinion in which we heart- 
ily coincide, he recommends' respec- 
table Catholic Priests to be made 
Justices of the peace.. We rather 
say, exclude the priesthood of all 
.sects : they are too fond of power, 
both secular and spiritual. To ma- 
ny of the following observations we 
cordially subscribe. 

'' When insurrections take place in Ire- 
land, the whole blame is attributed to the 
people, although they most commonly oc- 
cur from the corruption or neglect of the 
magistracy; it is seldom, however, that the 
hand of justice is raised to punish them for 



their misconduct. The accounts of disturb- 
ances never reach my ear from Ireland, 
without exciting a wish that an inquiry 
might be instituted into the manner in 
which the magistrates conduct themselves 
on such occasions i for I am convinced 
that if they acted right, and exerted them- 
selves with proper zeal and spirit, much 
mischief might be prevented, and much 
trouble saved to the judges, as well as to 
the executioners of the law. Under the 
present system, the existence of a few of 
the uninformed seems not of much moment i 
the immoral and unfortunate poor are 
whipped without mercy, and hanged with- 
out regret j yet these examples produce 
little effect ; the timid, indeed, are re- 
strained for a time; but the daring are 
hardened in their crimes. The dread of 
punishment soon ceases to predominate in 
the human breast, and the illiterate are 
not apt to reflect upon consequences, but 
are accustomed to act as their present feel- 
ings dictate. Thus the lower ranks in this 
country, exemplifying the above remark, 
engage in scenes of riot without remorse, 
and the unworthy and imbecile magistrate 
who Indirectly countenances and promotes 
the violence, is ofien suffered to retain hi* 
abused situation. Greatly, therefore, is 
Ireland indebted to those honest and up- 
right judges, who have exposed and cem 
sured the delinquency of some invested 
with legal authority. To expect that Ire- 
land can be kept in a 9tate of tranquillity. 
Unless punishment falls witn equal weight 
on the guilty in every class of society, ar- 
gues an unaccountable ignorance of human 
nature. If a country must be preserved by 
internal regulations, one of the most effect 
tual methods is, a strict and impartial ad- 
ministration of justice. Wherever the ma- 
gistrates are negligent or corrupt, the 
people will be profligate and turbulent. 
When his Majesty's, Attorney-General of 
Ireland institutes a prosecution against the 
nightly marauder, let him also file a cri- 
minal information against the unworthy 
justice, who failed to exert himself to pre- 
serve peace, and to protect the orderly in 
his district. The corrupt, venal, and par- 
tial administration of the laws, of those 
laws which were formed for the equal pro- 
tection of the poor and of the rich, has of- 
ten occupied my attention ; and I have 
been long anxious to devise a plan to pre- 
vent the introduction of improper persons 
into the magistracy. After much delibera- 
tion, it appears te me that it can in mt 
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way be more effectually accomplished, than 
fey the Chancellor directing a steady and 
vigilant eye to those who are commission- 
ed to dispense justice and .restrain the irre- 
gularities of the poorer classes in the coun- 
try. This great law officer . has in his 
power to remove at pleasure those who ne- 
glect the duties of their station ; but pos- 
sessing this power, it is the more neces- 
sary that he should not be attached to any 
party, lest he suffer his mind to be biassed 
by the influence of his political friends. 
Men, with whom politics are a leading 
pursuit, always entertain too favourable 
an opinion of those whose sentiments coin- 
cide with their own, although on other 
subjects they may be widely different. But 
those who consider a political creed as a 
test of individual worth, will be subject to 
great error, and will be prone to patron- 
ize men, whose political principles are a 
mask put on to promote their own interest. 
In some instances, magistrates arrogate to 
themselves the power of deciding disputes 
among the common people, in questions 
•f litigated property, in divorces, and o- 
ther cases of a similar nature. In theory, 
this is a bad system ; but it must be ad- 
mitted that in practice it is sometimes at- 
tended with advantage, as there are gen- 
tlemen in Ireland, who render themselves 
exceedingly useful in this way, by acting 
as arbitrators ; and by so accommodating 
differences among their neighbours, as to 
prevent the disastrous consequences arising 
from family animosities. But these gentle- 
men, generally aware of the delicate situa- 
tion in which they are placed, explain to 
the parties that they are acting in the cha- 
racter of arbitrators, and not in that of 
justices of the peace. I have seen Mr. 
Hyde, Mrl Wynne, Mr: French, of French 
Park, and others, thus conduct themselves 
on these occasions ; and if Ireland contain- 
ed a sufficient number of such men, the 
minor details of its jurisprudence could not 
lie entrusted to better hands. The per- 
sons, the rights, and the property of the 
people would be protected ; and the mo- 
rals of the poorer classes in particular 
would be improved by their advice, their 
care, and their example. But the evil to 
be dreaded is, that some illiterate up- 
start, whose tyranny can be equalled on I v 
by his ignorance, placing himself upon a 
Jevel with these respectable gentlemen, 
may have the vanity to become their imi- 
tator, and assuming an air of consequence, 
begin to hold what he may call 'his 
court,' issue arbitrary mandates as the 



interests of his friends and dependants 
require; and giving way to the sugges- 
tions of unworthy motives, grow a petty 
despot, and prove the curse of bis whole 
neighbourhood." 

Some indecorums practised at Quar- 
ter Sessions are suitably exposed. 

u Barristers do not plead at Quarter 
Sessions ; their place is supplied by attor- 
neys, and these appear to perform their 
duty in the most complete manner. It is 
their businefs to swear the witnesses on the 
table ; and then it is common for them to 
give each a rap on the bead or face with 
the book, by way of amusement. Provide 
ed a person has sufficient strength to brave 
confined air and noxious smells, and if ha 
psssess a taste for low humour and vapid 
jokes, he will find, in these courts, no 
small entertainment. But when we con- 
sider that they are component parts of 
the grand system established for the ad- 
ministration of justice, in a large and po- 
pulous part of the Empire, where the 
common people are too much disposed to 
hold legal authority in little estimation, it 
is impossible not to wish, that some regu- 
lations were made to restrain such levity 
and such indecencies, being as disgusting 
to people of sense, as they are pernicious to 
the morals of the ignorant." 

The chapter on the affairs of 1798 
has much interest, and without join- 
ing in alt the sentiments of the writ- 
er, we recommend it to the perusal 
of our readers. It breathes the lan- 
guage of moderation, and contains 
many good observations. The ad- 
ministrations of Earl Camden, and 
the Marquis of Cornwaliis, are con- 
trasted : the former is justly blamed, 
and the latter praised. 

The author is entitled to much 
praise for his freedom of rem?rk, and 
his fearlessness of giving offence. 
These qualities are exemplified in 
many instances, and especially in his 
observations on Irish bishops, and the 
clergy. There is practical truth in 
the following extract. 

« So far am I frpm agreeing with Dn 
Woodward, and those who deprecate the 
narrow stipends of the established churchy 
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that 1 ascribe to the great liberality of their 
iupport this decline of the Protestant 
cause in Ireland. The bad effect of suffer- 
ing too much wealth to be distributed a- 
mong the clergy, has been pointed out as 
a political evil, by writers of the first emi- 
nence, and particularly by Adam Smith, 
whose theory I found practically confirm- 
ed in Ireland. It is not a magnificent edi- 
fice, or an elegant glebe house that draws 
s number of communicants to church, but 
the exemplary, lives of the clergy ; and 
while this body retain their present enor- ' 
mous provision, little good can be, expect. 
,ed from them in Ireland." 

The chapter on tithe deserves at- 
fentive perusal, but we bare no room 
for extracts. - He is an advocate lor * 
government paying the Catholic cler- 
gy. We dissent : as such a mea- 
sure would increase the power of the 
Crown, and give an undue influence 
over the Catholic priesthood, and 
would also be unjust to the other in- 
habitants not comprehended in the 
plan of pensioning. The Regium 
Donum affords a proof, how destruc- 
tive such a plan is to the cause of 
freedom.* 

The description of Northern man- 
Tiers, at page 741, is not in all in- 
stances correct. The author erred in 
giving a description of local manners 
confined to part of one county, from 
Sampson's Survey.of Derry, as de- 
scriptive of the country atJarge. 

The following account reflects dis- 
grace on the state of manners, ia 
which the rich oppress the poor by 
such shameful exactions. If it is not 
a justification, at least it is it parlia- 



* We shall so far respect ourselves, as 
not hastily to step out oi our way, to at- 
tack this opprobrium of the Dissenting 
church ; yet we trust we shall never suf- 
fer ourselves to be intimidated by a fear- 
of a loss of subscribers, from noticing it, 
when it falls in our way, althoughNye have 
been told that our manner of speaking on 
this subject is a sufficient cause to induce 
the persons more immediately concerned, 
to refrain from reading our pages. 



tion of the excesses of Whiteboyism, 
and of the improper acts of the Cara- 
vats and Shanavasts. The etitire 
blame does net rest with them : the 
landlord living above his income, and 
throwing the expense of purchasing 
finery for his daughters on the te- 
nant, when a lease is given, and with 
whom, in this instance, good faith 
appears to have been broken, must 
come in for a share. 

"Being at Marlefield* in December, 1808,, 
on a ride one day with Mr. Bagwell, I wac 
surprised to meet a country gentleman, a 
Mr. Sparrow, who resided in the neigh* 
bourhood, accompanied by three horse 
soldiers. He informed Mr. Bagwell that 
his life had been threatened ; that a farm- 
house in his own occupation had the night 
before been burned to the ground ; and 
that from letters he had received, he did 
not think it safe to ride out alone. Such a 
state of society, in a country where a regu- 
lar government is established, was highly 
alarming ; but both Mr. Bagwell and Mr. 
Sparrow spoke of it as a common occur- 
rence, and they thought that the person* 
who had burned the house were welt 
known to the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing district. Mr. Bagwell said he beard of 
the circumstance in the morning, and had 
ordered Mr. Sparrow's servants to attend 
him in his magisterial capacity, yte pro- 
ceeded to Clonmell jail, which was filled 
with rioters of that description. I convers- 
ed with many of them, and particularly 
with the celebrated Ryan, who had wound- 
ed the Bishop of Limerick. The under 
Sheriff was with us ; and when we return- 
ed from Clonme), I was anxious to be pre- 
sent at the examination of Mr. Sparrow's 
servants. It appeared by their deposi- 
tions, that the farm-house which was burn- 
ed had been occupied by a farmer under 
lease ; and Mr. Sparrow wishing to get 
possession of it, offered to put the occu- 
pier into another, of which he was to give 
him a new lease. It was further stated, 
that before the lease was delivered, the 
young ladies of the family expected twenty 
guineas each, as a douceur for their kind 
interference; but the tenant refused to 
comply, and the consequence was,- an a« 
nonymous letter threatening that the house 

* Through mistake this place is misnami 
ed Marifield. 
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arid premise* which the farmer had quitted 
would be burned, unless they were restor- 
ed to their former possessor. This threat 
was unattended to, and the house was burn- 
ed ; Mr. Sparrow received a second letter, 
denouncing farther vengeance, and stating 
that he would lose his life, unless com- 
pensation was made to the tenant for being 
turned out of his farm. I left the place the 
next day, and never heardhow this strange 
affair terminated ; but it explained to me 
why I was permitted to travel for several 
weeks in the midst of these rioters, without 
being molested. Had they been actuated 
by a general spirit of revolt, or excited to 
massacre for the sake of plunder, this would 
not have been the case. As a proof that 
their irritation proceeded neither from 
religious nor political motives, and that 
their hostility was confined to those whom 
they considered as their oppressors, I shall 
mention that Mr. Bagwell, who- was at 
the head of a great political and religious 
party, and who had just contested the coun- 
ty against a violent opposition, could trust 
himself among them without any guard ; 
and I observed in our excursions, that 
they behaved to him with particular civili- 
ty. I am persuaded, therefore t from these 
circumstances, that their discontent and 
irregularities ate not the consequence of 
depraved habits or public grievances, but 
are solely owing to an indignant sense of 
private injuries, which they hav«.no other 
means of redressing ; and although the in- 
dividual who was the object of their resent- 
ment committed no deliberate offence a- 
gainst them, but acted according to the 
usage of the country, yet I must condemn 
the principle and reprobate the practices 
'which are at such variance with moral rec- 
titude, and so injurious to domestic peace 
and to society in general." 

We are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the state of manners in the 
South, to Unow whether the follow- 
ing attempt to account for the out- 
rages which disgrace that part of 
Ireland, is correct, bet such of our 
readers who possess more local infor- 
mation, judge. If the author is cor- 
rect in his view of the subject, some 
anomalies, which hitherto occurred 
in the consideration of the subject, 
will be explained. The disturban- 
ces in the South do 'hot appear to 
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arise from motives resulting from po- 
litics, nor from religion, excepting so 
far as most of the lower classes 
were of one profession, and the ob- 
jects of their dislike of another. If 
this view of the subject is correct, 
(he question is not so much between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, as 
between oppression, and an un- 
enlightened opposition to it. The 
conversion wanted, is to convince 
both parties of the impropriety of 
their conduct; to cause the rich, even 
for their own sakes, to forego their 
oppressive measures, and to teach 
the poor a more dignified resistance 
to their wrongs. 

" When accounts of disturbances in Ire- 
land are received in England, no one ever 
assigns any other cause for them than a 
spirit of rebellion, or religious hatred and 
animosity between, the advocates of Ca- 
tholic and Protestant creeds. Such an opi- 
nion is incorrect. In this part of the 
country, which is one of the finest extend- 
ing over many thousands of acres from 
Kerryhead to the Southern coast of Wa- 
terford, the people can be restrained only 
by a military force ; and for many years 
past, they have been in the same unfortu- 
nate situation. But a very little way from 
the barrack, murders, rapes, and robber- 
ies, are daily committed ; yet these atroci- 
ties arise neither from a spirit of revolt, 
nor religious bigotry. The inhabitants 
are all Catholics, and in every outrage, 
they are Catholic against Catholic. This 
is to he ascribed, in some degree, to the 
prevalence of former habits ; civilization 
has not been sufficiently introduced among 
the people ; they have their traditions, 
and are still influenced by the old custom 
of fighting in septships ; but I must add 
that it arises, also, in a great measure, 
from systematic oppression, which perpetu- 
ates their ignorance, leaving them a prey- 
to their own ungovernable passions. For- 
merly the inhabitants assembled under their 
old chiefs at a moment's notice, to commie 
the most dreadful excesses, immediately 
dispersing, and seemingly forgetting what 
had passed, until called forth to renew 
these scenes Of devastation. The same cus- 
tom still exists ; the people collect in con- 
sequence of the report of some grievance, 
but they have no chiefs, and act more from 
»ff 
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the impulse of the moment, than from 
concert or premeditation. I was told by 
a very shrewd and intelligent man, that 
this custom was only a remnant of ' old 
Irish blackguardism : a remark more ap- 
posite, perhaps, than it may at first ap- 
pear. But it is to be regretted, that go- 
vernment cannot devise some means of bet- 
ter employing these people, who are a fine 
bodyof men, and rendering them useful 
to the state." 

The pictures of Irish manners ex- 
hibited thiougb this work, are cer- 
tainly not very flattering, but it is 
apprehended, that on this account 
they are not less true. Let us be 
willing to hear our faults honestly 
told to us, and try to amend. The 
following censure on female manntrs 
is just. 

" If he visit those one degree removed in 
wealth, the change will be obvious. A 
stranger will be at a loss to account for 
this striking difference ; and to trace the 
cause, it will be necessary to consider the 
condition of the female sex, and th* man- 
ner in which they hare been brought up. 
The education and treatment of women 
has in all ages and in all countries had a 
decided influence on the habits and man- 
ners of the people ; anal this is particular. 
ly to be remarked in Ireland, throughout 
all the classes of society. What is the in- 
struction which a girl receives from the 
moment that she can articulate a syllable ? 
Dancing and music, the advantages of 
dress, the means or preserving her be:tutv, 
the necessity of a genteel deportment, the 
rules for entering a drawiug-room. Pa- 
rents are not now to be accosted in the 
old unfashionable and familiar style ; they 
must be addressed bv the infant children, 
with the titles of ' Sir' and « Madam. 1 The 
endearingappellationsof 'Father' and'Mo- 
ther' are not permitted, and a substitute 
is found in the cold and respectful language 
ot distant politeness. To dies* their young 
persons in such a way, is to excite their 
vanity without improving their virtue, or 
communicating to them any of these solid 
accomplishments, which may rei.der them 
happy in themselves, and useful to socie- 
ty. Were I to follow female education 
through all its subsequent changes, I would 
exhibit a picture which could not be con- 
templated without regret. What I have 
said may afford some useful hints, and I 



shall leave the task to those who may be 
better qualified. 

" The Irish ladies have to submit to tike 
almost total impossibility of procuring vir- 
tuous females, who may be qualified to be- 
come governesses to their children ; the 
same difficulty is sometimes experienced in 
England. But this want might be less re- 
gretted, were mothers capable of instruct- 
ing their offspring : for whatever may be 
said, a mother is not only the best nurse, 
but the best governess." 

We cannot forbear to enter our 
protest against the author's censure 
of Presbyterians. , In several instan- 
ces, it is incorrect in matters of 
fact, and also in the principle on 
which it is drawn. In this respect, 
the author appears to betray his pre- 
judices and his dislike to the princi- 
ples of liberty. The Catholics are 
more praised for their supposed sub- 
serviency to government, and their 
leaning to the »ide of power.* This 
is the author's own bias, and he is 
partial to it in others. It is his ruling 
radical idea, on which, however, as 



* Loyalty, with this author, covers a 
multitude of sins. Speaking of an account 
he received of the conduct of a priest in 
the County of, Galway, without farther 
reprehension, he states, " the priest in this 
paj ish sometimes gets drunk, and beats his 
parishioners-: but, on the whole, he seems 
a good sort of man, and well affected to 
the government 1" These good sort of men 
are dangerous to the country, by the ex- 
ample of their immoral conduct, for which 
even loyalty, a spurious and generally 
misunderstood name, will not in our eye's 
atone. The writer appears desirous to rule 
the Catholics through the medium of their 
• priests, a very impolitic and unfair princi- 
ple. A priesthood may be bought, and a 
people may -be made servilely submissive 
through their means, but the principles of 
genuine morality may not nevertheless be 
better faught, nor the people -instructed in 
those things which dignify human na- 
ture, or exalt the uninformed man into the 
rational being. Such only are the legiti- 
mate ends of instruction, and they are in- 
dependent of the dogmata of j sects, the 
intricacies of theology, or the servility of 
a spurious loyalty. 
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he proceeded in his work, be en- 
grafted some better secondary ideas. 
His love of justice overbalanced at 
length his leaning to the side of 
power. 

He describes the Quakers of the 
TJorth as republicans. In this re- 
spect he is mistaken. The present 
members of that society in'that quar- 
ter, are as submissive and subser- 
vient as he could desire. Some indeed 
who have separated from that body, 
and who remain totaliy distinct and 
unconnected with them, better un- 
derstand the principles of civil and 
religious liberty, having seceded 
from their former brethren, in search 
of these valuable privileges, and in 
the exercise of an independent judg» 
ment. 

He thus describes Presbyterians. 

" The case is not the same with the 
Presbyterians, and particularly with those 
of the North. And I am inclined to thifik, 
that were the Catholics actuated by the 
same principles as these sectarians, neither 
the Church government, nor connection 
with England, could long remain. With 
the spirit of the latter, the English are very 
little acquainted : they have no emancipa- 
tion to claim : they are burdened with no 
test acts, and subject to no penal laws : 
they .nay rise to every office in the state ; 
the peerage is open to them as well as to 
other subjects ; and every constitutional 
ubject of ambition is placed within their 
grasp. Most of the new made Peers in the 
North of Ireland are of that persuasion ; 
and therefore they have no cause to com- 
plain that they are degraded by illiberal 
distinctions, or debarred by exclusive re- 
strictions from the enjoyment of civil 
rights. Yet possessing all these advantages, 
which give them a most decided superiority 
over the Roman Catholics, they look upon 
the clergy of the established church with 
the most sovereign contempt ; show the 
utmost indifference to the government, and 
even a want of attachment to the sbil. 
£very public man among them who ac- 
cepts an office, is detested and abhorred. 
They emigrate on the slightest occasion, 
to their favourite land of liberty, America. 
If they remain at home, they evince their 
loyalty by disobedience to the laws, and 



the spirit of their religion by resisting the 
collection of tithes. Acquainted with eve- 
ry quirk or quibble of the law, and unre- 
strained by any delicate sense of right or 
justice, they continually harrasstheir rector 
with Jaw suits. Ask any clergyman of the 
church of Ireland how long tithes would 
remain if 'the country were peopled by 
Presbyterians instead of Cathulics r Re- 
publicans in principle, they are in their 
hearts decided enemies to the established 
government ; and whatever may be said 
of Catholic discontents, it is the interest 
which the Catholics take to possess their 
full- share of the constitution; that keeps 
the Presbyterians in that state of inactivity 
in which thev remain. Although restless, 
turbulent, arid dissatisfied, they have too 
much prudence to commit themselves, and 
their quietness is the quietness of expe- 
rience alone. Government is fully aware 
of their temper and disposition : it views 
them with an eye of jealousy, but it leaves 
them unmolested ; although more is to be 
apprehended from the dark and insidious 
machinations of the gloomy fanatic, who 
broods over his discontent, than those who 
proclaim their dissatisfaction, and openly 
avow their designs." 

This account, while it demon- 
strates an unfriendly feeling, or per- 
haps a direct hostility towards the 
advocates of liberty, is not histori- 
cally correct, for to whatever cha- 
racter Presbyterians were formerly 
entitled for their adherence to the 
cause of freedom, many drawbacks 
most be admitted at present,* and 
the tire of freedom, instead of burn- 
ing too briskly, is in the North of 
Ireland in danger of becoming ex- 
tinct, through the joint operatiors 
of apostacy, apathy, and, a dispo- 
sition of time-serving, The Dissent, 
ing interest of Ireland is essentially 
different from wh<tt it was twenty 
years ago, and- this retrocession of 
public opinion is cause of regret to 
inany reflecting persons: 



• " Heavens ! how unlike their Belgic 

sires of old, 
" Rough, poor, content, ungovernably 

bold." 
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Much reproach has heen thrown 
on the cause of reform by many 
well-meaning men, as well as by 
our author. It is the fashion of the 
times. But let those who profess to 
be moderate reformers reflect, and, 
if they are sincere, let them not re- 
ject the aid of those who are more 
desirous to lay the axe to the root of 
corruption. If the »iorfere,?aIly them- 
selves to the side of power, they will 
be able to do nothing. Their allies 
may amuse them by insidious pro- 
mises of retrenchment, but their en- 
tire craft will be employed to. defeat 
all honest attempts at reform. A 
radical reform can alone restore sound- 
ness. The old maxims of Sir Ro- 
bert Filmer, and the former clumsy 
advocates of arbitrary power, were 
thought to have passed away, but 
now the doctrine is revived, with a 
more deceptive modernized garb. 
Few barefacedly advocate the ex- 
ploded doctrines of the divine right 
of Kings, and of passive obedience 
and non-resistance," but we have stilj 
the insidious language of the neces- 
sity of a strong .government, and of 
the propriety of making a stand a- 
gainst popular encroachment; the 
old doctrines revived, under a miti- 
gated form of expression, but with 
no abatement of the arbitrary spi- 
rit. Believing, that in the people 
only is the foundation of political 
power, and that rulers, whether mo- 
narchs or presidents, are only chief 
magistrates, holding trusts for pub- 
lic benefit, we shall not dispute about 
names. The chief magistrate may 
be denominated a king, but rational 
and true friends to liberty, disre- 
garding the obloquy of public opi- 
nion improperly directed, and un- 
daunted by the force of the nick- 
name of republicans, to which all 
that is base and destructive to the 
well- being of social order, is attempt- 
ed to be attached, will continue to 
cherish the hes fublica, or the flb- 



uc interest, as the first duty of a 
good citizen. 

Many inaccuracies occur in the 
printing, which as they may be 
cpnsidered at errors pf the press, and 
rectified accordingly, need not to be 
farther noticed in this place, but 
others require more notice. At 
page J 1 of the 2d volume, a strange 
confusion of names is apparent. 
Names of places are frequently spell- 
ed erroneously, or rather a different 
name is given instead of the right 
one. We shall note a few inaccu- 
racies in the 2d volume, which more 
immediately fell within our range of 
local observation, not for the purpose 
of finding fault, but to assist the au- 
thor to correct them in subsequent 
editions. 

At page 166, it is stated, that "the 
three Belfast banks make their notes 
payable in Dublin, as well as at 
their own houses." This is a mis- 
take. The Northern bank never 
made their notes payable in Dublin. 
The Commercial bank for some time 
paid theirs in Dublin, but their late 
issuesare only payable in Belfast. The 
Belfast bank still continue their notes 
payable in Dublin. It is a mistake 
that bank-notes are issued for one of. 
more pounds, and not for a guinea, 
or £.\ 2s. 9d. currency. Notes 
both for pounds and guineas are still 
issued. 

At page 169, the firm of the old 
Belfast Discount Office is given as 
Robert Shaw, and Co. It ought to 
be-Robert Thomson, and Co. 

At page 302, the right of election 
in the borough of Lisburn is stated 
to be vested in freeholders of 
40s. per annum, as well as in such 
of the inhabitants as occupy a tene- 
ment of fiye pounds per annum. 
The former are not electors, and 
the latter only have a right of suff- 
rage ; a right, however, at present 
not exercised, as the nominee 
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of the Marquis of Hertford is return- 
ned, without examination or oppo- 
sition ! 

A similar mistake occurs in rela- 
tion to the borough of Downpatrick. 
It is a potwalloping borough, and 
freeholders have not a right of voting, 
but only the resident householders. 

At page 315, Dungannon is put 
by mistake for Dungarvan. 

At page 32 1 , in the note respect- 
ing the praiseworthy conduct of the 
Earl of Charlemont, in returning pa- 
triotic members for the borough 
over which he possessed influence, 
the name of that borough ought to be 
Charlemont, and not as erroneously 
Charleville. A similar error occurs 
in the same note, in the name of the 
patron of Richard Sheridan, Char- 
leville is again put in error for Char- 
lemont. 

At page 366, line 25, for Dum- 
lairin, read Dunlavin. In page 369, 
Goree should be Gorey ; and in the 
same page, Carnew ought to be put 
for Cairnan. Such frequent Errors 
in common names, disfigure the 
book. Authors owe a duty to their 
readers, to see, by personal inspec- 
tion, that the proof-sheets of their 
works are correct, as they pass 
through the press. 

At page 408, the master of 4he 
school at Dungannon was Murray, 
not Munday. In the next page, 
Ballyrowan ought to be Ballyronan. 
In page 41 1, Abraakan is put for 
Ardbraccan. 

The author falls into a great error' 
at page 476, when he ranks Clogher, 
a small village, among the great 
towns. 

At page 593, the original be- 
quest to the Quaker school at Lis- 
burn was only .£.1000, and not 
,£.4000, as erroneously stated. In 
the same page, the parish of Ballin- 
derry is called Ballinday ; and in the 
next page, the names of the parishes 
of Maghragal and Glenavy are disfig- 



ured, by being called Maragoold and 
Glennery. 

The return from the parish of BaU 
lintoy, at page 596, in its present 
form is unintelligible. The author 
is under a mistake, in supposing that 
no Cathblic is ever on the Grand 
Jury in the County of Antrim. One 
exception at least frequently occurs. 

At page 598, the part of the town 
of Carlow separated by the river is 
Grague, not Grainge. 

The County of Donegal cannot be 
said, as at page 604, to contain no- 
towns. Although they are not very 
large, the assertion is incorrect. 

Tuililish is the name of the parish 
in the County of Down, and not 
Tullish, as mentioned in page 606. 

In the account of the population 
of the County of Down, at page 
704, Anahilt, not Annahill, is the 
name of the parish alluded to. 

From the manner of expression 
at page 760, we are led to suppose 
the author meant that the town of 
Galway " is impervious to the King's 
writ.'* This, we presume, is not 
the case. But probably the author 
only intended to say, that some dis- 
tricts in the County of Galway were 
in that lawless state. Such a con- 
struction of the author's meaning, ap- 
pears probable from the succeeding 
paragraph. 

At parting, we shall give one 
cautioa. Strangers ought to be espe- 
cially careful of retailing the tales of 
scandal they may accidentally hear 
in passing through a country. From, 
a want of local knowledge, they are 
commonly unable to appreciate the 
truth of such stories. In one in- 
stance, the author has violated this 
salutary caution, and 'inserted some 
hints, calculated to injure the cha- 
racter of a lady, whom the voice of 
scandal, it is believed, unjustly as- 
persed. Death has sheltered her 
from the blast of calumny, but near 
relations remain, who cannot, if thev 
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read ihe account, but feel hurt at the lar, lest, in repelling the attack, we 
revival of the groundless itnputa- should give an additional currency 
<ion. We cannot be more particu- to the innnendo. 
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racter, Manners, domestic Habits, and re- 
ligious Ceremonies of-- the Mahrattas; by 
Thomas Duer Broughton, Esq. ; with eight 
coloured Engravings from Drawings by a 
native Artist, peculiarly characteristic of 
national Manners. 

HISTORY. 

Studies in History ; containing the His- 
tory of Greece, from the earliest Period 
to its final Subjugation by the Romans ; in 
a Series of Essays ; by Thomas Morrell. 
Vol. I, 10S. 6d. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

A Digest of the Penal Laws of Eng- 
land, relative to Offences against God and 
Religion, including tie several Laws which 
affect Protestant Dissenters and Catholics ; 
to which are added the Toleration Acts, 
with Notes ; by John Frederic Archbold, 
Esq. 16s. bds. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A Description of the Retreat, an Insti- 
tution near York, for Insane Persons of the 
Society- of Quakers ; containing an Ac- 
count of the Origin and Progress of the, 
Establishment, and the Mode of treatment, 
medical and moral ; also, a Statement of 
Cases ; by Samuel Tuke, 



A comparative View of the different 
Modes of operating for Cataract ; by Henry 
Alexander, Surgeon. 

Observations on the Epidemic Catarrhal 
Fever, or Influenza of 1803 ; by Richard 
Pearson, MJ). Is. 6d. 

Hints on the Recovery and Preservation 
of Health. Is. 6d. 

Cases of two extraordinary Polypi re- 
moved from the Nose, the one by. Excision 
with a new Instrument, the other by im- 
proved Forceps ; by Thomas Whately, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London. 2s. 

The London Dissector ; or, System of 
Dissection, practised in the Hospitals and 
Lecture Rooms of the Metropolis, for the 
Use of Students. 5s. 

Tracts on Delirium Tremens, on Peri- 
tonitus, and on some other internal inflam- 
matory Affections,' and on the Gout ; by 
Thomas Sutton, M.D. 7s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Works of the late Mrs. Cowley ; 
now first collected. £1 lis. 6d. 

Sketches of the present Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Scenery of Scotland. 12s. 

The Thirty-third and Thi*ty-fourth Re- 
ports of the Society for bettering the Con- 
dition of the Poor. Is. each. 

Observations made during a residence in 
Sicily, in the Years 1809 and 1810 ; by W. 
H. Thompson, Esq. 

Metrical Remarks on Modern Castles 
and Cottages, and Architecture in general. 
2s. 

Facts tending to prove that General Lee 
was never absent from this Country for 
any length of time during the years 1767, 
1768,1769,1770,1771, and 1772,and that he 
was the Author of Junius ; by Thomas 
Girdlestohe, M.D. 7s. 6d. * 

The Philosophy of Nature ; or, the In- 
fluence of Scenery on the Mind and Heart. 

A Series of Popular Essays, illustrative 
of Principles essentially connected with the 
improvement of the Understanding, the 
Imagination, and the Heart ; bv Elizabeth 
Hamilton ; 2 vols. £.1 4s. bds; 

Cautionary Hints to Testators, and Re- 
flections moral and religions, suggested by 



